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Table  1  —  Poultry,  livestock,  and  egg  production  and  prices  (All  percent  changes 
shown  are  from  a  year  earlier) 

1981  1982 

Item 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II1 

III1 

IV1 

Million  pounds 

Broilers2 

2.849 

3,096 

3,081 

2,880  2 

880 

3,050 

3,100 

2,920 

%  change 

+3 

+3 

+  10 

+5 

+  1 

-1 

+1 

+1 

398 

553 

785 

773 

408 

540 

720 

725 

Turkeys2 

%  change 

+5 

+5 

+  10 

+8 

+3 

-2 

-8 

-6 

Beef3 

5,559 

5,438 

5,541 

5.676  5 

,450 

5,350 

5,650 

5,775 

%  change 

+6 

+4 

+3 

+2 

-2 

-2 

+2 

+2 

Pork3 

4,076 

3,880 

3,606 

4.155  3 

,696 

3.525 

3,125 

3,275 

%  change 

-1 

-10 

-4 

-2 

-9 

-9 

-13 

-21 

Total" 

13.Q66 

13,138 

13,197 

13.687  12 

630 

12,640 

12,780 

12,897 

%  change 

+3 

-1 

+3 

+2 

-3 

-4 

-3 

-6 

Million  dozen 

Eggs5 

1.455 

1,463 

1,432 

1,450  1 

,450 

1,455 

1.420 

1 .440 

%  change 

-1 

0 

+1 

0 

0 

-1 

-1 

-1 

Cents/pound 

Broilers 

49.3 

46.7 

47.0 

42.1 

44.8 

44-46 

47-51 

47-51 

9-city6 

Turkeys, 

61.3 

63.6 

62.7 

55.1 

55.2 

56-58 

63-67 

71-75 

New  York7 

Dollars/cwt 

Choice  steers, 

61  99 

66  68 

66  53 

60.17 

63.36 

69-71 

66-70 

66-70 

Omaha, 

Barrows  & 

41.13 

43.63 

50.42 

42  63 

48.17 

55-57 

55-59 

53-57 

Gilts,  7  mkts 

Cents/dozen 

Eggs.5 

76.0 

70.4 

70.8 

77.4 

78.4 

71.8 

72-76 

78-82 

New  York8 

'Forecast,  federally  inspected  slaughter  3Commerical  production,  "includes  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton.  5Marketing-year  quarters  beginning  De- 
cember 1  Wholesale  weighted  average.  78-  to  16-pound  young  hens   8Carloned.  consumer  Grade-A  large,  sales  to  volume  buyers 
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Summary 


A  sharp  drop  in  pork  supplies  and  higher  retail  prices 
for  red  meats  should  strengthen  prices  for  poultry  and 
eggs.  The  higher  prices,  combined  with  only  modest 
increases  in  production  costs,  are  expected  to  improve 
returns  to  producers. 

Egg  output  during  March-November  is  expected  to 
trail  last  year,  possibly  by  1  percent.  The  size  of  the  lay- 
ing flock  may  remain  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  because 
the  number  of  replacement  pullets  has  been  below  a  year 
earlier.  Also,  the  laying  flock  is  older,  and  more  hens 
have  been  force  molted  than  a  year  ago,  and  this  could 
hold  down  the  rate  of  lay. 

Prices  for  cartoned  large  eggs  in  New  York  averaged 
78  cents  a  dozen  during  December-February,  up  from  76 
cents  last  year.  Prices  in  the  second  quarter  averaged 
slightly  above  last  year's  70  cents.  For  the  second  half, 
they  may  strengthen  and  average  75  to  79  cents,  up  from 
71  cents  last  year. 

Unfavorable  returns  to  broiler  producers  have  essen- 
tially halted  output  expansion.  The  number  of  hatching 
eggs  set  weekly  has  consistently  been  near  or  below 
year-earlier  levels  for  the  last  5  months,  and  second- 
quarter  broiler  output  will  likely  be  down  about  1  per- 
cent from  April-June  1981.   If  broiler  prices  and  profits 


strengthen,  production  during  July-September  may 
increase  about  1  percent. 

During  April-June,  strained  consumer  budgets  and 
weak  foreign  demand,  especially  for  whole  birds,  are 
keeping  broiler  prices  weak— averaging  1  to  3  cents 
below  last  year's  47  cents.  With  sharply  lower  pork  sup- 
plies and  an  improving  economy,  broiler  prices  in  the 
second  half  may  average  47  to  51  cents  a  pound,  up  from 
1981's  average  of  45  cents. 

Turkey  meat  output  during  the  first  quarter  was  up  3 
percent  to  a  record  408  million  pounds.  However,  based 
on  the  number  of  turkeys  hatched  and  slaughtered  so  far, 
output  during  April-June  is  forecast  down  2  percent  from 
last  year's  553  million  pounds.  Output  will  increase  sea- 
sonally during  second-half  1982  but  is  still  expected  to 
drop  about  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Large  cold  storage  stocks  of  turkey,  combined  with  a 
record-high  output,  depressed  prices  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1982.  However,  as  stocks  become  more  manageable 
and  output  declines  from  a  year  earlier,  prices  in  the 
second  quarter  may  average  56  to  58  cents  a  pound,  down 
from  64  cents  last  year.  Prices  for  young  hens  may  aver- 
age 67  to  71  cents  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  if  the  gen- 
eral economy  picks  up  and  production  declines  as  expected. 
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Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 


Factors  Affecting  the  Poultry 
And  Egg  Industries 

Prospects  for  the  poultry  and  egg  industries  during  the 
remainder  of  1982  appear  improved.  Costs  of  production 
may  increase  modestly  and  consumer  demand  may 
improve. 

Incomes  To  Improve 

The  sharp  decline  in  the  general  economy  this  past  fall 
and  winter  generated  high  unemployment  and  continued 
weak  consumer  purchasing  power.  Consumer  incomes 
have  been  generally  rising,  but  wages  and  salaries  have 
not.  Wage  concessions  granted  by  the  unions  and  the 
likelihood  of  continued  high  unemployment  suggests  that 
wage  and  salary  incomes  will  continue  to  trail  the  rise  in 
per  capita  income.  However,  the  July  1  tax  cut  will 
increase  incomes  in  the  second  half  of  1982. 

The  rate  of  inflation  has  slowed  and  will  likely  stay 
well  below  last  year's  9.6  percent  during  the  rest  of  1982. 
The  total  costs  of  production  and  marketing  of  poultry 
products  are  down  from  a  year  ago,  and  only  a  modest 
increase  is  expected  this  year. 

Lower  Pork  Supplies,  Larger  Beef 

Pork  output  during  the  first  quarter  of  1982  was  9  per- 
cent below  last  year,  and  a  similar  decline  is  expected  in 
the  second  quarter.  Even  sharper  cuts  in  production  are 
likely  in  the  second  half.  Reported  winter  farrowings 
and  farrowing  intentions  for  the  spring  quarter  suggest  a 
15-  to  20-percent  decline  in  second-half  pork  production 
compared  with  last  year.  The  sharpest  year-to-year 
decline  will  be  in  the  fall.  Because  of  improved  returns, 
producers  may  begin  saving  gilts,  and  pork  output  may 
start  expanding  in  second-half  1983. 

Barrow  and  gilt  prices  at  7  markets  during  January- 
March  averaged  $48  per  cwt,  up  $7  from  first-quarter 
1981.  Hog  prices  have  been  strengthening  during  the 
spring  quarter  as  supplies  continue  to  decline.  Prices 
may  reach  their  seasonal  high  in  late  spring  through  ear- 
ly summer.  Barrow  and  gilt  prices  are  expected  to  aver- 
age $54  to  $58  during  the  last  half  of  1982. 

Beef  production  was  2  percent  below  a  year  ago  this 
past  winter  as  fewer  fed  cattle  were  marketed  and 
slaughter  weights  declined  sharply.  Nonfed  steer  and 
heifer  slaughter  was  near  the  year-earlier  level  in  the 
first  quarter  but  is  expected  to  be  below  comparable 
periods  for  the  remainder  of  1982.  With  the  decline  in 
nonfed  steer  and  heifer  slaughter,  more  cattle  will  be  on 
feed  for  second-half  1982  and  for  next  year's  slaughter. 
As  a  result  of  increased  marketings  of  fed  cattle  in  the 
second  half,  commercial  beef  production  may  rise  about  2 
percent  this  fall  and  winter. 

Even  with  beef  output  increasing  and  an  expanding 
general  economy,  Choice  steer  prices  are  expected  to 
remain  strong.  Choice  fed  steer  prices  averaged  about 
$72  in  May.  Even  with  increased  fed  cattle  marketings 
in  the  second  half  of  1982,  prices  are  expected  to  decline 
only  modestly  from  late-May  levels  because  of  reduced 


supplies  of  pork.  Steer  prices  are  forecast  to  average  in 
the  upper  $60's  during  the  remainder  of  1982. 

Continued  Large  Feed  Supplies 

Present  estimates  for  corn  and  soybeans  point  toward 
only  modest  rises  in  feed  costs  during  1982.  The  corn 
crop  for  1982/83  is  currently  forecast  at  7.7  billion 
bushels,  down  from  8.2  billion  last  year.  The  expected 
large  carryover  of  corn  on  October  1  will  partially  offset 
the  smaller  crop  and  keep  supplies  large  in  1982/83. 
However,  "free"  stocks  going  into  1982/83  will  be  smaller 
than  last  year,  so  prices  may  be  forced  up  to  trigger  the 
release  of  corn  from  the  farmer-owned  reserve. 

Even  with  large  supplies  of  corn  isolated  from  the  mar- 
ket at  current  prices,  prices  are  well  below  those  of 
1980/81,  because  of  relatively  weak  demand  and  the 
buildup  in  total  stocks.  The  farm  price  of  corn  in 
1981/82  may  average  $2.50  a  bushel,  down  from  $3.11  in 
1980/81.  With  decreased  production  and  increased 
domestic  and  foreign  demand,  the  price  of  corn  in 
1982/83  is  expected  to  average  $2.50  to  $2.90. 

Around  February  1,  farmers  reported  their  intentions 
to  plant  69.5  million  acres  of  soybeans,  up  2  percent  from 
last  year.  If  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  production 
could  vary  from  2.27  to  1.93  billion  bushels,  depending  on 
the  impact  of  weather  and  market  developments.  Pro- 
duction in  1981/82  was  2.03  billion  bushels. 

Soybean  meal  prices  (44  percent  protein  at  Decatur)  in 
1981/82  (October  1-September  30)  are  expected  to  aver- 
age about  $185  a  ton,  down  from  $218  in  1980/81.  Soy- 
bean meal  prices  in  1982/83  may  average  $175  to  $210. 

Eggs 

Reduced  hatchery  activity  will  likely  lower  egg  output 
to  around  1  percent  below  a  year  earlier  for  the  rest  of 
this  year.  Improving  consumer  demand  for  a  smaller 
supply  of  high-protein  foods  is  expected  to  help 
strengthen  egg  prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Producers  Reduce  Laying  Flocks 

Egg  production  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  market- 
ing year  was  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  even  though  the 
number  of  layers  was  down  1  percent.  Even  with  record 
cold  temperatures  in  some  areas,  the  rate  of  lay  was 
slightly  above  last  year. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  discontinued  publishing 
monthly  estimates  of  layers  and  egg  production,  and  the 
latest  data  covers  December-February.  The  laying  flock 
on  December  1  (the  start  of  the  marketing  year)  was  1 
percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Although  the  number  of 
hens  equaled  the  year-earlier  level  on  February  1,  the 
number  on  hand  during  the  quarter  was  down  1  percent. 

The  laying  flock  has  been  almost  maintained  at  last 
year's  level  by  reducing  the  number  of  hens  slaughtered, 
because  the  number  of  replacement  pullets  has  trailed  a 
year  earlier  since  February  1980.  Low  returns  in  1980 
and  1981  and  high  interest  rates  have  discouraged  produ- 
cers from  expanding.    Improved  returns  during  Sep- 
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Table  2— Layers  on  farms  and  eggs  produced 

Marketing       Number  Eggs  Eggs 

year  of  layers  per  layer  produced 

quarters1   

1981     1872     1981      1982       1981  1982 


Mil. 

No. 

Mil.  doz. 

I 

293 

290       59.7  59.9 

1,454.9  1,449.5 

II 

285 

61.6 

1,462.8 

III 

282 

60.9 

1,432.1 

IV 

288 

60.5 

1,450.5 

Annual 

287 

242.6 

5,800.3 

Table  3  — Egg-type  chick  hatchery  operations 

Eggs  in  incuba- 

tors first  of 

Month 

Hatch 

month 

1980 

1981  1982 

1980 

1981  1982 

Thousand 

Percent 

January 

38,090 

37,792  35,962 

97 

97  98 

February 

42,082 

36,051  35,483 

103 

93  103 

March 

46,464 

44,489    43,81 2 

89 

95  99 

April 

47,883 

48,258  46,185 

88 

97  94 

May 

47,610 

46,100 

87 

91  102 

June 

42,293 

40,524 

84 

93 

July 

37,892 

32,257 

88 

84 

August 

38,001 

33,796 

91 

82 

September 

37,401 

32,250 

99 

82 

October 

37,286 

35,905 

91 

94 

November 

33,785 

33,699 

93 

92 

December 

35,835 

33,054 

97 

96 

tember  1981-April  1982  were  expected  to  increase  the 
hatch  of  pullets  intended  as  table-egg  layers,  but  produ- 
cers apparently  are  still  recouping  losses  and  are  hesti- 
tant  to  expand.  As  a  result,  the  January- April  cumula- 
tive hatch  was  3  percent  below  last  year.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  not  as  low  as  the  5-percent  decline  for  the  same 
period  between  1981  and  1980. 

Another  measure  of  producer  retention  of  old  hens  is 
the  percent  of  the  laying  flock  that  has  been  force  molt- 
ed. On  March  1,  18.6  percent  of  the  flock  had  completed 
molting,  up  from  15.6  percent  last  year.  Thus,  more  of 
the  hens  are  being  molted  and  kept  for  another  laying 
cycle  than  last  year. 

Producers  usually  cull  more  hens  after  Easter,  when 
egg  prices  drop  sharply.  This  year,  producers'  cullings 
were  22  percent  below  last  year  in  March.  However,  the 
additional  eggs  that  were  stored  for  Easter  sales  brought 
prices  down  before  the  holiday.  Consequently,  prelim- 
inary weekly  slaughter  of  light-type  birds  was  up  17  per- 
cent during  the  week  before  Easter,  whereas  last  year, 
slaughter  was  down  13  percent  prior  to  the  holiday. 

Egg  Production  To  Decline 

Egg  production  during  the  balance  of  1982  is  expected 
to  trail  1981  by  around  1  percent.  During  1981,  produ- 
cers maintained  output  by  keeping  their  old  hens  in  pro- 
duction longer  while  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  lay.  In 
1981,  producers  increased  culling  when  prices  declined 
and  reduced  culling  when  prices  strengthened.  However, 
because  the  number  of  replacement  pullets  continues  to 
decline,  producers  may  have  more  problems  with  extend- 
ing the  laying  cycle  of  old  hens,  even  with  improved 


returns.  Producers  may  also  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
high  rates  of  lay  as  the  flock  continues  to  age.  In  addi- 
tion, older  hens  tend  to  lay  larger  eggs  with  lower  shell 
quality,  resulting  in  more  cracked  and  checked  (a  hair- 
line crack)  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  Above  1981 

Egg  prices  this  year  were  above  1981  levels  until  April, 
when  prices  slipped  below  a  year  earlier.  Prices  for  car- 
toned Grade  A  large  eggs  in  New  York  averaged  78 
cents  a  dozen  during  December  1981-February  1982,  up 
about  2  cents  from  last  year.  Egg  prices  increased  to  82 
cents  in  mid-March  in  expectation  of  increased  consumer 
demand  for  Easter.  However,  egg  inventories  also  rose, 
and  prices  dropped  to  76  cents  in  late  March,  where  they 
remained  until  Easter  (April  11).  Prices  declined  to  68 
cents  after  Easter  and  remained  at  that  level  through 
early  May.  Prices  then  fell  further,  averaging  about  63 
cents  in  late  May.  For  March-May,  prices  for  cartoned 
Grade  A  large  eggs  in  New  York  averaged  about  72 
cents,  compared  with  last  year's  70  cents. 

Egg  prices  during  June-November  are  expected  to 
average  above  last  year.  Prices  may  be  between  72  and 
76  cents  a  dozen  during  June-August,  up  1  to  5  cents 
from  last  year.  They  are  expected  to  increase  seasonally 
during  September-November,  averaging  78  to  82  cents, 
also  up  1  to  5  cents  from  last  year. 

Price  increases  for  other  high-protein  foods  should  help 
the  demand  for  eggs.  Furthermore,  a  larger  proportion  of 
eggs  would  be  needed  for  hatching  if  egg  producers  begin 
increasing  replacement  pullets,  and  broiler  producers 
expand  output.  The  demand  by  commercial  egg  breakers 
may  strengthen  from  early  1982's  lows,  but  it  may  not  be 
much  stronger  than  in  1981.  Thus,  if  total  egg  supplies 
are  down  1  percent  as  expected,  there  will  be  more 
upward  pressure  on  table  egg  prices  in  the  second  half  of 
1982. 

Cold  Storage  Stocks  Lower 

The  movement  of  shell  eggs  to  breaking  plants  for  pro- 
cessing during  December  1981-February  1982  was  down 
9  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  However,  weekly  reports 
show  April  and  May  breakings  were  above  a  year  ago. 

The  high  cost  of  carrying  inventories  and  stronger  egg 
prices  reduced  stocks.  Stocks  of  frozen  egg  products  on 
April  1  totaled  17.2  million  pounds,  compared  with  22.3 
million  last  year.  Stocks  on  May  1,  as  estimated  by 
USDA's  Agriculture  Marketing  Service  (based  on  weekly 
reports),  totaled  17  million  pounds,  plus  or  minus  3.43 
percent.  This  would  represent  a  23-percent  decline  from 
1981.  The  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  discontinued  its 
monthly  estimates  of  cold  storage  holdings  and  will  only 
publish  quarterly  reports. 

Exports  Decline 

Movements  of  eggs  for  export  and  shipments  during 
December  1981-February  1982  declined  2  percent  from  a 
year  earlier— largely  a  result  of  higher  domestic  prices. 
Exports  of  shell  eggs  and  egg  products  totaled  48.7  mil- 
lion dozen  (shell  equivalent),  down  from  49.9  million  dur- 
ing the  same  period  last  year.  Exports  of  hatching  eggs 
declined  27  percent  to  3.9  million  dozen  during 
December-February,  and  other  shell  eggs  declined  25  per- 
cent to  18.8  million.  On  the  other  hand,  egg  products 
increased  23  percent  to  23.9  million  dozen  (shell 
equivalent).  Shipments  of  eggs  to  U.S.  territories  (Puer- 
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Table  4— Force  meltings  and  light-type  hen  slaughter,  1980-82 


Month 

Forced  molt  layers1 

Light-type  hens 
slaughtered  under 
federal  inspection 

Being  molted 

Molt  completed 

1 980 

i  yo  i 

iao<;          i  yoo 

1  yoi 

i  yo<i 

i  yso 

1 981 2 

1 982 

~t?f  GC7/7( 

Thoussno 

January 

2.2 

3.4 

3.2  14.0 

18.0 

19.8 

19,092 

1 8,091 

14,417 

February 

3.6 

3.6 

4.3  14.0 

16.5 

18.8 

18,813 

15,210 

12,487 

March 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6  13.5 

15.6 

18.6 

16,214 

17,825 

13,915 

April 

3.2 

3.7 

N.A.  13.0 

15.5 

N.A. 

18,090 

16,775 

May 

5.3 

5.7 

N.A.  11.8 

15.2 

N.A. 

14,348 

13,680 

June 

5.4 

7.4 

N.A.  14.2 

14.9 

N.A. 

12,212 

13,317 

July 

4.4 

4.6 

14.5 

17.6 

11,235 

1 1 ,090 

August 

a  a. 

4.0 

O.D 

1  D.U 

1  O.O 

1  U,U  1  D 

September 

3.9 

3.8 

16.5 

17.6 

10,993 

11,259 

October 

4.7 

4.6 

16.2 

18.4 

14,507 

1 1 ,369 

November 

4.8 

4.8 

16.8 

18.9 

9,978 

9,136 

December 

2.8 

2.4 

17.9 

19.1 

13,775 

13,294 

6  Percent  of  hen  and  pullets  of  laying  age  in  17  selected  states.  Revisions  include  data  from  late  reports  or  other  corrections  developed  by  the 
Federal  Safety  Inspection  Service.  N.A.  not  available. 


Table  5— Shelled  eggs  broken  and  egg  products  produced 
under  federal  inspection,  1 981  -82 

Shell        Egg  products  produced2 

Period1  eggs  

broken 


Liquid3 

Frozen 

Dried 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

doz. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1981 

Jan.  25 

-  Feb.  21 

52,488 

33,703 

23,741 

6,101 

Feb.  22 

-  Mar.  21 

58,811 

36,152 

27,038 

6,770 

Mar.  22 

-  Apr.  18 

51,901 

32,496 

24,839 

5,574 

Apr.  19 

-  May  16 

60,458 

36,457 

27,217 

6,469 

May  17 

-  June  1 3 

60,007 

35,472 

28,031 

6,580 

June  14 

-  July  11 

60,613 

36,749 

31,197 

6,843 

July  12 

-  Aug.  8 

62,386 

36,749 

27,913 

6,884 

Aug.  9 

-  Sept.  5 

57,320 

35,703 

25,672 

5,912 

Sept.  6 

-  Sept.  30 

49,928 

34,607 

21,1 18 

5,035 

Oct.  1 

-  Oct.  31 

58,030 

39,652 

28,513 

6,826 

Nov.  1 

-  Nov.  28 

50,348 

32,800 

23,477 

5,801 

Nov.  29 

-  Dec.  26 

50,507 

32,296 

24,280 

6,051 

Dec.  27 

-  Jan.  23 

51,158 

30,793 

24,126 

5,341 

1982 

Jan.  24 

-  Feb.  20 

47,1 13 

31,062 

22,938 

5,012 

Feb.  21 

-  Mar.  20 

51,265 

31,360 

25,890 

5,074 

Mar.  21 

-  Apr.  17 

53,773 

31,880 

24,690 

5,816 

1Weeks  in  1981  and  1982.  includes  ingredients  added.  3Liquid 
egg  product  produced  for  immediate  consumption  and  for  processing. 


to  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  were  up  1  percent  from 
December  1980-February  1981,  to  6.3  million  dozen  (shell 
equivalent). 

In  March,  all  egg  exports  were  up  8  percent  from  last 
year.  Shell  egg  exports  doubled  from  last  year,  with  all 
of  the  increase  in  the  other  shell  eggs;  hatching  eggs 
were  down.  Exports  of  egg  products  (shell  equivalent) 
were  down  31  percent  from  March  last  year. 

During  January-March  1982,  Japan  was  the  largest 
customer  of  U.S.  eggs,  purchasing  mostly  egg  products. 
Iraq  was  the  second  largest  buyer,  but  they  purchased 
only  shell  eggs.  Mexico  and  Hong  Kong,  which  had  made 
sizable  purchases  in  1981,  reduced  their  imports  59  and 
66  percent,  respectively. 


First-Half  1983  Prospects 

The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  in  laying  flocks  is 
expected  to  remain  below  year-earlier  levels  during  the 
second  half  of  this  year  but  may  start  to  increase  in 
1983.  Egg  production  is  forecast  slightly  lower,  so 
second-half  prices  will  probably  stay  above  a  year  earlier. 
The  sum  of  production  and  marketing  costs  for  eggs  is 
below  last  year's  and  is  expected  to  only  increase  modest- 
ly in  coming  months. 

Egg  production  costs  will  likely  rise  in  1983.  However, 
with  large  carryover  stocks  of  feed  ingredients  and 
expected  1982  production,  feed  supplies  will  be  adequate 
for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  with  only  modest  price 
increases  during  1982/83.  Other  input  costs  will  also 
rise,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  1981. 

Demand  for  eggs  will  likely  be  strong  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  during  1983.  The  pickup  in  the  general  econo- 
my should  help  increase  demand  for  all  high-protein 
foods.  Per  capita  egg  consumption  fell  3  percent  during 
the  1981  marketing  year  but  will  likely  be  down  only  2 
percent  this  year. 

Table  6— U.S.  Egg  Exports  to  Major  Importers 
January-March  1981-821 

Country  or  Area  1981  1982 


1,000  Dozen 


Japan 

19,616 

18,703 

Iraq 

4,538 

10,709 

Saudi  Arabia 

1,815 

3,094 

Canada 

3,059 

2,123 

United  Arab  Emirates 

3,741 

2,103 

Federal  Rep  of  Germany 

2,523 

1,864 

Hong  Kong 

4,008 

1,371 

Venezuela 

1,944 

1,183 

Mexico 

2,309 

951 

Trinidad-Tobago 

825 

806 

United  Kingdom 

571 

679 

Jamaica 

601 

563 

Italy 

100 

299 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

1,181 

294 

Colombia 

141 

278 

Other 

7,017 

2,424 

Total 

53,991 

47,444 

1  Shell  and  Shell  Equivalent  of  Egg  Products. 
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Reduced  competition  from  other  high-protein  foods 
may  be  favorable  for  egg  producers.  Hog  producers  are 
expected  to  begin  saving  gilts  for  breeding,  but  output 
will  not  begin  to  increase  until  second-half  1983.  Howev- 
er, beef  output  should  be  expanding  as  more  fed  cattle 


are  marketed  in  early  1983.  Broiler  production  should  be 
increasing,  but  on  balance,  meat  supplies  should  be  down. 
If  these  results  are  obtained,  egg  producers  could  expect 
favorable  returns  in  first-half  1983.  Consequently,  egg 
production  could  expand  2  to  4  percent  next  year. 


Table  7— Egg  prices  and  price  spreads,  1981-82 

Item  January  February  March  April  May  June  July  August  September  October  November  December  Average 


Farm  Price  Cents  per  dozen 


1981 

64.8 

62.3 

60.5 

63.9 

56.1 

56.6 

58.6 

59.7 

64.8 

63.7 

70.1 

65.6 

62.3 

1982 

63.5 

66.3 

68.2 

63.0 

Grade  A,  Large 

1981 

75.6 

71.3 

71 .0 

73.4 

66.8 

67.1 

71.8 

73.3 

74.7 

75.7 

81 .9 

76.0 

73.2 

1982 

81.4 

77.7 

79.4 

72.2 

4-Region  Average, 

Grade  A,  Large 

Retail  Price 

1981 

93.7 

92.8 

88.2 

90.9 

84.1 

85.2 

86.9 

87.4 

93.0 

91.7 

95.7 

98.0 

90.6 

1982 

93.9 

101.1 

96.7 

Price  Spreads 

Farm-to-Consumer 

1981 

37.2 

39.4 

36.5 

35.1 

35.6 

36.6 

34.7 

33.2 

36.9 

34.7 

32.7 

40.5 

36.1 

1982 

32.3 

42.8 

35.7 

Farm-to-Retailer 

1981 

18.8 

19.6 

19.1 

19.9 

17.9 

18.8 

18.5 

18.1 

20.8 

19.1 

19.4 

20.5 

19.2 

1982 

17.7 

21.4 

18.8 

Retail 

1981 

18.4 

19.8 

17.4 

15.2 

17.7 

17.8 

16.2 

15.1 

16.1 

15.6 

13.3 

20.0 

16.9 

1982 

14.6 

21.4 

16.9 

Consumer  Price  Index 

1967 

=  700 

1981 

190.2 

188.2 

180.5 

184.3  170.5 

172.1 

174.2 

177.6 

188.8 

185.9 

194.7 

198.0 

183.8 

1982 

189.4 

205.1 

195.2 

186.9 

'Price  to  volume  buyers. 


Table  8— Shell  eggs:  Supply  and  utilization,  1980-82 


Marketing 


Exports 


Domestic  disappearance 


Year 
and 
quarter1 

Stocks 
change2 

Production 

Hatching 
use 

Eggs 
broken 

Imports 

Total 
supply 

and 
shipments 

Military 

Civilian 
Total       Per  Capita 

Million  dozen 

Number 

1980 

I 

.5 

1,475.4 

125.5 

168.6 

2.1 

1,183.9 

21.9 

5.5. 

1,156.6 

61.8 

II 

-.9 

1,455.7 

130.5 

175.5 

1.0 

1,149.9 

18.4 

5.3 

1,126.2 

60.1 

III 

.4 

1,420.0 

120.2 

194.3 

1.8 

1,107.6 

23.5 

5.8 

1,078.3 

57.3 

IV 

.2 

1,456.0 

121.2 

181.0 

1.9 

1,155.9 

35.6 

5.1 

1,115.3 

59.1 

Year 

.2 

5,807.1 

497.4 

719.4 

6.9 

4,597.4 

99.4 

21.6 

4,476.3 

238.4 

1981 

I 

0 

1,454.9 

128.0 

175.1 

-.9 

1,150.9 

36.2 

5.4 

1,109.4 

58.7 

II 

-.3 

1,462.8 

135.2 

184.9 

1.3 

1,143.7 

27.5 

5.6 

1,110.6 

58.6 

III 

.7 

1,432.1 

123.8 

200.4 

2.4 

1,110.9 

31.8 

5.6 

1,073.5 

56.5 

IV 

-.5 

1,450.5 

119.4 

172.4 

.5 

1,158.7 

39.9 

5.9 

1,1 12.8 

58.5 

Year 

-.1 

5,800.3 

506.3 

732.8 

3.2 

4,564.2 

135.3 

22.5 

4,406.3 

232.4 

1982 

I 

-.3 

1 ,449.5 

125.9 

159.5 

.2 

1,164.0 

30.6 

5.8 

1,127.6 

59.1 

1Year  beginning  December 

1 .  2Stock  change  based  on  calendar  year. 
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Table  9— Total  eggs:  Supply  and  utilization  by  quarters,  1980-82 


Supply  Utilization 

Marketing  Exports  Domestic  disappearance 

year  and      Production     Imports2     Beginning      Total       Ending  and   —  

quarter1  Stocks2       Supply     Stocks2     shipments2       Eggs  Civilian1 

used  for  Military2   

hatching  Total  Per 

capita 


Million  dozen 

Number 

1980 

I 

1,475.4 

2.1 

18.9 

1,478.0 

18.4 

33.0 

125.5 

6.1 

1,313.5 

70.2 

II 

1,455.7 

1.1 

18.4 

1,451.9 

23.2 

36.3 

130.3 

5.7 

1,279.4 

68.2 

1,420.0 

1.8 

23.2 

1,421.3 

23.7 

41.5 

120.2 

6.5 

1,253.1 

66.6 

IV 

1,456.0 

2.0 

23.7 

1,462.3 

18.9 

51.2 

121.2 

5.7 

1,284.2 

68.1 

Year 

5,807.1 

7.0 

18.9 

5,813.6 

18.9 

161.9 

497.4 

24.0 

5,130.2 

273.2 

1981 

I 

1,454.9 

-.9 

19.4 

1,455.5 

17.9 

56.2 

128.0 

5.6 

1,265.6 

67.0 

II 

1,462.8 

1.3 

17.9 

1,462.4 

19.6 

61.7 

135.2 

6.1 

1,259.3 

66.5 

III 

1,432.1 

2.5 

19.6 

1,434.3 

19.9 

57.7 

123.8 

6.1 

1,246.8 

65.7 

IV 

1,450.5 

.5 

19.9 

1,453.4 

17.5 

74.0 

1 19.4 

6.6 

1,253.5 

65.9 

Year 

5,800.3 

3.4 

19.4 

5,805.6 

17.5 

249.6 

506.3 

24.4 

5,025.3 

265.0 

1982 

I 

1,449.5 

.2 

17.5 

1,452.8 

14.3 

55.1 

125.9 

6.8 

1,265.0 

66.3 

Year  beginning  December  1.  2Shell  eggs  and  the  approximate  shell-egg  equivalent  of  egg  product.  Calculated  from  unrounded  data. 


Table  10— Mature  chicken  supply  and  utilization,  1980-82 


Quarters 
and 
years 


Production 


Supply 


Utilization 


Beginning 
stocks 


Total 
supply 


Ending 
stocks 


Exports 
and 
shipments 


Domestic  disappearance 


Civilian 


Military 


Total 


Per  capita* 


Million  pounds  Pounds 


1980 

1 

233.3 

1 1 1.5 

344.8 

117.9 

6.5 

.9 

219.5 

1.0 

II 

199.4 

1 17.9 

317.3 

132.4 

16.2 

0 

168.6 

.8 

III 

141.4 

132.4 

273.8 

123.4 

14.5 

0 

135.9 

.6 

IV 

177.5 

123.4 

300.8 

1 14.1 

22.2 

0 

164.5 

.7 

Year 

751.6 

111.5 

863.1 

1 14.1 

59.5 

.9 

688.6 

3.1 

1981 

I 

214.5 

1 14.1 

328.6 

126.4 

16.1 

.7 

185.5 

.8 

II 

203.0 

126.3 

329.3 

147.2 

9.1 

.4 

172.7 

.8 

III 

169.5 

147.2 

316.7 

146.2 

7.5 

.5 

162.5 

.7 

IV 

170.1 

146.2 

316.3 

1 16.5 

13.5 

.3 

186.1 

.8 

Year 

757.1 

1 14.1 

871.2 

116.5 

46.2 

1.8 

706.8 

3.1 

1982 

1 

191 .0 

116.5 

307.5 

112.2 

7.4 

.4 

187.5 

.8 

"Calculated  from  unrounded  data. 
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Table  1 1  —  U.S.  Mature  Chicken  Exports  to  Major 
Importers  January-March  1 981  -82 

Country  or  Area  1981  1982 


1,000  Pounds 


Canada 

3,391 

2,433 

N  icipria 

581 

1  1  22 

French  Pacific  Is. 

41 9 

466 

Mexico 

496 

41 9 

Trust  Terr,  of  Pacific  Is. 

46 

41  2 

Singapore 

39 

394 

Netherlands  Antilles 

1 02 

21 7 

Kuwait 

20 

129 

Leeward-Windward  Is. 

82 

123 

Hong  Kong 

0 

123 

Saudi  Arabia 

2,424 

119 

Sweden 

9 

97 

Japan 

154 

95 

Trinidad-Tobago 

1,111 

78 

Chile 

234 

76 

Other 

6,695 

388 

Total 

15,804 

6,691 

Mature  Chickens 

Mature  chickens  (over  6  months  old)  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  during  January-March  1982 
numbered  50  million,  17  percent  less  than  last  year. 
Slaughter  of  heavy-type  chickens  (primarily  from 
broiler-breeder  flocks)  totaled  9  million  head,  down  1  per- 
cent from  1981.  These  represent  82  percent  of  the  pul- 
lets placed  14  months  earlier.  Preliminary  weekly 
slaughter  reports  during  April  showed  3  million  heavy 
hens  were  killed,  down  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

During  January-March,  the  slaughter  of  light-type 
chickens  (primarily  from  flocks  producing  table  eggs) 
numbered  40.8  million,  down  20  percent  from  1981. 
Delayed  culling,  combined  with  earlier  cutbacks  in  the 
number  of  replacement  pullets,  is  reducing  the  number  of 
light-type  chickens  slaughtered.  Based  on  preliminary 
weekly  reports,  the  slaughter  during  April  was  about  17 
million,  down  1  percent  from  last  year. 

During  the  rest  of  1982,  meat  production  from  mature 
chickens  will  likely  be  lower  than  in  1981.  Earlier 
reductions  in  the  number  of  light-type  chicks  hatched 
and  the  delayed  culling  of  the  current  laying  flock  is 
expected  to  reduce  output.  Also,  the  slaughter  of  heavy- 
type  chickens  will  likely  be  down,  especially  in  the 
second  half  of  1982.  Reduced  placements  last  year  will 
likely  pull  slaughter  lower  in  the  second  quarter,  assum- 
ing normal  culling.  However,  if  profits  improve,  broiler 
producers  will  likely  delay  culling  of  breeder  flocks  to 
obtain  more  eggs,  thereby  reducing  slaughter  in  the 
second  half. 


Broilers 

Through  the  summer  and  fall,  broiler  production  is 
expected  to  be  up  slightly  from  a  year  earlier.  Broiler 
prices  may  average  47  to  51  cents  a  pound  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  because  sharply  lower  pork  supplies, 


combined  with  improved  consumer  purchasing  power,  are 
expected  to  strengthen  prices. 

First-Quarter  Output  Up  from  1981 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  returns  caused  by  low  prices, 
broiler  producers  increased  output  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1982.  Output  of  broiler  meat  in  federally  inspected 
slaughter  plants  during  January-March  totaled  2,880 
million  pounds,  ready-to-cook,  1  percent  above  the  first 
quarter  of  1981.  All  of  the  increase  came  from  heavier 
slaughter  weights,  because  the  number  of  birds  killed 
was  below  last  year. 

Weekly  reports  on  slaughter  and  broiler  chick  place- 
ments indicate  that  broiler  meat  output  during  the 
second  quarter  will  be  down  about  1  percent  from  April- 
June  1981.  The  number  of  eggs  going  into  incubators  for 
marketing  in  early  summer  has  been  even  with  to  2  per- 
cent below  last  year.  Hatchery  activity  is  expected  to 
increase,  because  prospects  appear  more  favorable  for 
mid-summer  to  late  summer  marketings.  If  broiler 
prices  strengthen  as  expected  and  producers  begin  mak- 
ing a  profit,  broiler  meat  production  during  July- 
September  may  be  up  slightly  from  a  year  earlier. 

With  sharply  reduced  pork  supplies  and  favorable 
returns  in  prospect,  broiler  producers  may  again  step  up 
this  fall's  output— perhaps  by  1  to  3  percent  over  last 
year.  The  smaller  number  of  pullet  chicks  currently 
being  placed  in  hatchery  supply  flocks  may  cause  produ- 
cers to  delay  culling  to  obtain  hatching  egg  supplies. 
Cumulative  placements  of  pullet  chicks  7  to  14  months 
earlier  will  be  down  10  percent  by  October  and 
November,  which  without  delayed  culling,  would  mean 
10  percent  fewer  hatching  eggs  in  fourth-quarter  1982 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Broiler  Prices  To  Increase 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1982,  the  9-city  average  for 
wholesale  broiler  prices  was  45  cents  a  pound,  down  4 
cents  from  last  year.  Prices  are  normally  seasonally 
weak  in  the  first  quarter,  but  this  year,  strained  consu- 
mer budgets  further  weakened  prices.  In  addition,  weak 
foreign  demand  for  broilers  reduced  exports  and 
increased  domestic  supplies,  weakening  prices  even  more. 

Prices  are  expected  to  increase  seasonally  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  consumer  demand  for 
broilers  increases  as  more  chicken  is  used  for  outdoor 
barbecuing  and  picnics.  The  9-city  weighted-average 
price  for  broilers  in  May  was  46  cents,  even  with  last 
year.  During  April-June,  broiler  prices  are  expected  to 
average  44  to  46  cents  a  pound,  down  from  last  year's  47 
cents.  However,  with  sharply  lower  pork  supplies  and  an 
improving  economy,  broiler  prices  in  the  third  quarter 
may  average  47  to  51  cents,  compared  with  47  cents  a 
year  earlier.  The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  the  fourth 
quarter  is  expected  to  be  offset  by  continued  low  supplies 
of  pork.  Therefore,  prices  are  expected  to  average  47  to 
51  cents,  up  5  to  9  cents  from  1981. 

Exports  Decline 

Exports  of  young  chickens  (primarily  broilers)  during 
January-March  declined  10  percent  from  a  year  ago,  to 
136  million  pounds.  All  of  the  decline  was  in  whole 
birds,  because  exports  of  chicken  parts  were  up  3  percent 
from  a  year  earlier. 

Japan,  our  largest  customer,  reduced  purchases  by  7 
percent  during  the  first  3  months  of  1982.   Egypt,  our 
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Table  1  2  — Broiler:  Eggs  set  and  chicks  placed  weekly  in  1  9  commercial  States,  1 980-82 


Period 
month 
and 
Weekending  1 


Eggs  set 


Chicks  placed 


1980/81 


1981/82 


Percent  of 
previous 
year 


1980/81 


1981/82 


Percent  of 
previous 
year 


November 
21 
28 

December 

5 

12 

19 

26 
January 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

February 
6 
13 
20 
27 

March 
6 
13 
20 
27 

April 
3 
10 
17 
24 

May 
1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

June 
5 
12 
19 
26 

July 
3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

August 
7 
14 
21 
28 

September 

4 
11 
18 
25 
October 

2 

9 
16 
23 
30 

November 
6 
13 


Thousands 


96,862 
96,236 

90,472 
95,325 
97,440 
97,408 

97,239 
98,749 
99,309 
100,838 
100,686 

100,41 1 
102,905 
104,288 
105,391 

105,186 
104,273 
104,054 
105,290 

104,952 
105,261 
105,403 
104,555 

104,474 
104,360 
104,672 
103,455 
103,815 

102,676 
102,141 
102,530 
98,515 

96,910 
99,851 
99,052 
98,903 
97,290 

97,035 
98,074 
98,402 
98,159 

95,004 
91,843 
86,107 
94,068 

94,860 
91,013 
81,355 
89,757 
97,283 

97,212 
99,067 


99,465 
98,559 

92,499 
98,069 
99,055 
98,190 

97,744 
99,412 
99,631 
99,394 
98,033 

97,714 
99,557 
100,903 
103,708 

103,338 
103,514 
103,579 
103,120 

102,770 
104,946 
105,098 
103,328 

102,610 
104,407 
103,201 
103,582 


Percent 
103 
102 

102 
103 
102 
101 

101 
101 
100 
99 
97 

97 
97 
97 
98 

98 
99 
100 
98 

98 
100 
100 

99 

98 
100 

99 
100 


Thousands 


77,795 
76,149 

76,964 
77,511 
76,598 
72,351 

76,262 
77,909 
77,785 
78,191 
78,892 

79,756 
80,413 
80,920 
80,633 

82,81 1 
83,901 
84,646 
85,001 

84,408 
83,848 
84,865 
85,045 

85,052 
85,517 
84,259 
84,953 
84,390 

84,777 
84,321 
83,587 
83,055 

82,742 
82,342 
78,227 
77,411 
79,428 

78,511 
77,728 
76,577 
76,690 

78,364 
78,336 
78,491 
75,701 

73,097 
67,763 
75,071 
75,208 
72,312 

63,297 
70,846 


77,258 
78,230 

79,772 
79,350 
78,692 
74,155 

77,961 
79,130 
78,969 
78,577 
80,393 

80,271 
79,348 
78,451 
79,290 

80,939 
81,918 
83,705 
84,342 

83,907 
83,891 
83,478 
83,568 

85,342 
85,582 
84,627 
83,355 


Percent 
99 
103 

104 
102 
103 
102 

102 
102 
102 
100 
102 

101 
99 
97 
98 

98 
98 
99 
99 

99 
100 
98 
98 

100 
100 
100 
98 


1Weeks  in  1981/82  and  corresponding  weeks  in  1980/81 


Table  1  3— Broiler  chicks  hatched  and  pullet  chicks  placed  in  hatchery  supply  flocks 


Broiler-type  chicks  Pullet  chicks  placed  in  broiler 

hatched  hatchery  supply  flocks 

Month  Monthly  placements  Cummulative  placements 

7-1 4  months  earlier 


1  QR1  1 

1  Qfl9 

1 981 

1 982 

1  Qfl1 

1  QR9 

Million 

Thousand 

Thnn^ztnd 

t  Ml/UOQHU 

January 

369.5 

372.3 

3,523 

3,171 

26,098 

28,513 

Fphn  ip  rv 

344.2 

335.6 

3,553 

3,01 2 

26,699 

28,228 

March 

399.4 

390.0 

4J19 

3^89 

26^465 

27^217 

April 

389.7 

384.4 

3,499 

3,476 

26,486 

27,155 

May 

402.3 

3,093 

27,087 

26,931 

June 

382.7 

3,280 

27,322 

25,760 

July 

374.2 

3,066 

27,819 

25,772 

August 

365.1 

3,084 

28,035 

25,850 

September 

350.2 

3,461 

28,237 

25,582 

October 

342.3 

3,329 

28,879 

26,005 

November 

332.3 

2,948 

29,380 

26,397 

December 

364.6 

3,511 

29,116 

Revised. 


second  largest  customer  last  year,  temporarily  suspended 
purchases  this  year.  So,  their  imports  of  U.S.  chickens  in 
the  first  quarter  were  down  98  percent. 

Shipments  of  young  chicken  meat  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  through  March  totaled  35  million 
pounds,  down  from  39  million  last  year. 

Broiler  Prospects 

The  outlook  for  broiler  producers  during  October- 
December  is  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago.  Production 
and  marketing  costs  may  rise  slightly,  but  broilers  will 
be  competing  with  smaller  pork  and  turkey  supplies. 
Consumer  income  is  expected  to  increase  and  improve  the 
demand  for  all  meats.  However,  the  income  from  wages 
and  salaries  will  have  to  improve  from  present  levels  to 
strengthen  broiler  demand.  Smaller  supplies  of  compet- 
ing meats  should  strengthen  broiler  prices. 

Feed  costs  this  fall  may  be  unchanged  from  a  year  ago 
if  forecast  supplies  and  prices  turn  out  as  expected.  The 
rate  of  inflation  may  be  less  than  in  recent  years,  help- 
ing to  slow  the  rise  in  other  production  and  marketing 
costs. 

Broiler  prospects  also  appear  favorable  for  first-half 
1983.  Hog  producers  may  begin  holding  back  gilts; 
nevertheless,  increased  pork  production  is  not  expected 
until  the  second  half  of  1983.  Beef  supplies  are  expected 
to  continue  to  expand  into  1983.  Thus,  for  most  of  1983, 
competing  meat  supplies  should  not  be  burdensome,  par- 
ticularly if  the  general  economy  moves  into  a  period  of 
growth  and  consumer  incomes  are  expanding.  Thus, 
broiler  prices  should  rise,  assuming  only  a  moderate  pro- 
duction expansion. 

4.1  Billion  Broilers  Raised  in  1981 

Producers  continued  to  raise  broilers  in  record  numbers 
last  marketing  year  (December  1-November  30),  turning 
out  4,149  million  birds,  5  percent  more  than  in  1979  and 
1980.  Production  increased  in  each  of  the  10  largest 
States,  and  the  total  number  raised  in  each  State  ranged 
from  134  million  broilers  in  Virginia  to  675  million  in 
Arkansas.  The  top  10  States  accounted  for  84  percent  of 
total  U.S.  production.  Arkansas,  the  largest  producer, 
increased  production  by  6  percent  and  provided  16  per- 


Table  14— Federally  inspected  young 
chicken  slaughter 


Quarter 


and 

Number 

Average 

Liveweight 

Certified 

year 

weight 

pounds 

RTC 

Mil. 

Lbs. 

Mil.  lbs 

Mil.  lbs. 

I 

957 

3.97 

3,803 

2,755 

II 

1,037 

3.98 

4,125 

2,992 

III 

998 

3.85 

3,840 

2,792 

IV 

937 

4.02 

3,763 

2,734 

Year 

3,929 

3.95 

15,531 

1 1,272 

1981 

I 

977 

4.02 

3,931 

2,849 

II 

1,069 

3.98 

4,259 

3,096 

III 

1,061 

3.98 

4,220 

3,081 

IV 

969 

4.06 

3,939 

2,880 

Year 

4,076 

4.01 

16,350 

1 1 ,906 

1982 

I 

978 

4.04 

3,950 

2,880 

Table  1  5  — U.S.  Young  Chicken  Exports  to  Major 
Importers  January-March  1 981  -82 

Country  or  Area  1981  1982 

1,000  Pounds 


Japan 

30,472 

28,461 

Singapore 

10,291 

17,905 

Hong  Kong 

9,116 

12,199 

Nigeria 

742 

11,583 

Latvia 

0 

11,031 

Jamaica 

11,259 

9,567 

Mexico 

7,674 

7,144 

Leeward-Windward  Is. 

5,514 

6,254 

Canada 

2,885 

5,008 

Venezuela 

12,200 

4,397 

Canary  Islands 

6,317 

4,033 

Netherlands  Antilles 

3,115 

3,851 

Netherlands 

686 

1,773 

French  Pacific  Is. 

1,958 

1,671 

Barbados 

1,463 

1,328 

Other 

48,619 

10,148 

Total 

152,310 

136,353 

1 1 


Table  16— Young  chicken  prices  and  price  spreads,  1981-82 


Item  January  February  March  April    May   June   July  August  September  October  November  December  Average 


Farm  Price  *  Cents  per  pound 


1981 

30.4 

30.5 

29.2 

26.6 

28.2 

29.9 

30.1 

28.5 

26.3 

26.0 

25.4 

24.6 

28.0 

1982 

27.1 

27.0 

26.9 

26.2 

Wholesale  RTC 

9-City  Average 

1981 

49.5 

50.3 

48.2 

44.4 

46.3 

49.3 

50.2 

47.3 

43.6 

43.7 

42.5 

40.1 

46.3 

1982 

45.2 

44.5 

44.8 

42.6 

45.2 

4-Region  Avgtsqg 

Rptail  Prirp 

1981 

75.4 

76.5 

75.9 

73.7 

70.9 

72.1 

77.3 

75.7 

73.4 

71 .9 

70.7 

70  ft 

7 

1982 

71.7 

72.8 

71 .7 

Price  Spreads 

Farm-To-Consumer 

1981 

34.5 

35.4 

37.4 

37.1 

32.5 

31.0 

37.1 

37.6 

38.8 

37.0 

36.2 

38.2 

36.1 

1982 

35.7 

37.8 

36.5 

Farm-To-Retailer 

1  Qft1 

I  0.  I 

ICC 

1  D.D 

IT  A 

1  O.D 

1  c  O 

1  O.d 

14.9 

17.4 

16.9 

i  7  /( 

1  b.o 

15.1 

1  6.4 

1 6.2 

1982 

16.8 

17.9 

17.1 

Retail 

1981 

19.4 

18.8 

20.0 

21.5 

17.3 

16.1 

19.7 

20.7 

21.4 

20.7 

21.1 

21.8 

19.9 

1982 

18.9 

19.9 

19.4 

Retail  Price  Index 

Whole  Chickens 

1967=100 

1981 

202.5 

207.0 

203.1 

198.0 

190.3 

193.8  206.9 

201.4 

197.3 

194.0 

190.9 

190.1 

197.9 

1982 

193.1 

196.3 

195.1 

194.1 

'Liveweight. 


Table  1  7-Young  chicken  supply  and  utilization,  1980-82 


Quarter  Exports  Civilian  disappearance 

and  Total  Beginning  Total  Ending  and  Military   

year  Production1  stocks  supply2         stocks        shipments  Total  Per  capita 


Million  pounds  Pounds 


1980: 

I 

2,777.9 

30.6 

2,808.5 

31.2 

138.6 

7.8 

2,630.9 

11.7 

II 

3,016.4 

31.2 

3,047.6 

34.7 

194.8 

11.2 

2,806.9 

12.5 

III 

2,810.8 

34.7 

2,845.5 

26.8 

181.6 

9.7 

2,627.4 

11.6 

IV 

2,752.1 

26.8 

2,778.9 

22.4 

206.6 

8.6 

2,541.3 

11.2 

Year 

11,357.3 

30.6 

11,387. 

22.4 

721.6 

37.3 

10,606.5 

47.0 

1981 

I 

2,869.7 

22.4 

2,892.1 

24.8 

191.5 

7.1 

2,668.7 

11.8 

II 

3,114.6 

24.8 

3,139.4 

30.1 

255.4 

9.4 

2,844.5 

12.5 

III 

3,100.1 

30.1 

3,130.2 

31.5 

204.5 

10.0 

2,884.2 

12.6 

IV 

2,896.6 

31.5 

2,928.1 

32.6 

222.1 

7.8 

2,665.6 

11.7 

Year 

11,980.9 

22.4 

12,003.3 

32.6 

873.5 

34.3 

11,062.9 

48.6 

1982 

1 

2,904.6 

32.6 

2,937.2 

27.6 

1  71 .3 

6.8 

2,731 .6 

11.9 

1Total  production  is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  federally  inspected  slaughter  by  the  ratio  of  the  annual  total  production  to  the  annual  federally  in- 
spected slaughter.  The  ratio  for  1982  is  the  same  as  the  one  for  1981.  2Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


cent  of  all  birds  grown.  The  ranking  of  the  top  10  States 
in  1981  was  unchanged  from  1980. 

USDA  Purchases 

USDA  purchases  of  fresh  frozen  cut-up  ready-to-cook 
chicken  under  the  1981/82  School  Lunch  Program  totaled 
79.7  million  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $43.5  million.  In 
1980/81,  purchases  amounted  to  88.7  million  pounds 
(including  28  million  pounds  of  cooked  frozen  chicken)  at 
a  cost  of  $62.1  million.  No  purchases  of  cooked  chicken 
were  made  during  1981/82. 


Turkeys 

Turkey  meat  output  will  increase  seasonally  in  the 
coming  months,  but  a  year-to-year  decline  is  likely  dur- 
ing the  heavy  production  months.  Smaller  turkey  and 
pork  supplies  will  more  than  offset  gains  in  beef  and 
broilers,  resulting  in  higher  turkey  prices  during  the 
second  half,  compared  with  59  cents  a  pound  last  year. 

Turkey  Production  To  Decline 

Turkey  meat  output  during  the  first  quarter  rose  3 
percent  to  a  record  408  million  pounds.   The  impact  of 


the  reduction  in  light-breed  turkeys  was  evident  in  the 
decline  in  the  total  number  slaughtered  and  in  average 
weights.  During  January- March,  turkey  slaughter  was 
down  3  percent,  but  average  weights  increased  almost  5 
percent. 

Even  with  relatively  more  heavy-breed  turkeys  in  the 
slaughter  mix,  output  during  the  second  quarter  will 
decline.  The  turkey  hatch  during  last  September- 
December,  largely  marketed  in  early  1982,  was  down  6' 
percent  from  a  year  earlier,  but  all  of  the  decline  was  in 
light-breed  turkeys.  The  number  of  all  turkeys  hatched 
dropped  14  percent  from  a  year  earlier  in  January,  but  it 
has  increased  since  then  and  was  up  3  percent  from  a 
year  ago  in  April.  The  hatch  of  heavy-breed  poults 
dropped  11  percent  below  a  year  earlier  in  both  January 
and  February  but  was  up  4  percent  in  April.  Turkey 
eggs  in  incubators  on  May  1  were  down  7  percent  for  all 
turkeys  and  6  percent  for  heavy  breeds. 

Foreign  trade  in  turkey  poults,  while  not  large,  may 
influence  production  slightly  this  year,  because  the 
number  of  turkey  hens  is  down  and  hatching  eggs  are 
limited.  Exports  of  turkey  poults  during  the  first  quar- 
ter rose  33  percent  from  a  year  ago,  with  the  increase 
occurring  in  January.  January  exports  totaled  199,000 
head,  up  625  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  However, 
exports  declined  to  44,000  in  March,  sharply  below  last 
year's  158,000. 

Information  on  imports  of  turkey  poults  is  combined 
with  the  data  for  other  young  poultry.  Even  so,  in  the 
first  quarter,  this  group  was  up  16  percent  from  last 
year's  623,000.  March  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase 
and  was  up  74  percent  from  last  year's  211,000.  If  a  fair 
share  of  this  category  consisted  of  turkey  poults,  produ- 
cers may  have  supplemented  the  domestic  hatch  with  a 
few  imported  turkeys,  thereby  slowing  the  rate  of  decline 
during  the  second  half  of  1982. 

Based  on  the  number  of  turkeys  hatched  and 
slaughtered  thus  far,  turkey  meat  output  during  April- 
June  is  expected  to  be  down  2  percent  from  last  year's 
553  million  pounds.  Even  though  output  will  increase 
seasonally  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  it  is 
expected  to  be  down  7  percent  from  last  year. 

Turkey  Stocks  Remain  Above 
Year  Earlier 

Turkey  stocks  in  cold  storage  on  January  1,  1982, 
totaled  238  million  pounds,  up  20  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Even  though  stocks  declined  to  235  million 
pounds  on  April  1,  they  still  remained  6  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.  With  seasonally  weak  demand,  turkey 
stocks  should  begin  increasing  during  April-June.  How- 
ever, reduced  production  may  slow  the  buildup,  and  at 
midyear,  stocks  may  total  around  300  million  pounds.  If 
realized,  this  would  be  only  slightly  above  1980  and  8 
percent  below  1981,  when  stocks  increased  earlier  than 
normal. 

Turkey  Prices  To  Increase 

Wholesale  prices  for  young  hen  turkeys  in  New  York 
averaged  55  cents  a  pound  in  fourth-quarter  1981,  as 
excess  supplies  forced  prices  down.  Prices  continued 
depressed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1982,  again  averaging  55 
cents,  down  from  64  cents  a  year  earlier.  Even  with  a 
decline  in  output,  prices  are  not  expected  to  improve 
until  the  second  half  of  1982.  Prices  of  young  hens  dur- 
ing April-June  may  average  about  57  cents,  down  from 
64  cents  last  year.  As  stocks  are  rebuilt  for  the  holiday 


season  and  total  red  meat  supplies  decline  during  the 
third  quarter,  turkey  prices  are  expected  to  rise  and  may 
average  63  to  67  cents  a  pound  for  young  hens  in  New 
York,  up  from  63  cents  last  year.  If  the  general  economy 
improves  and  supplies  are  as  expected,  prices  may  aver- 
age in  the  low  70's  during  the  fourth  quarter. 

Exports  Rise 

The  weak  turkey  prices  so  far  this  year  have  resulted 
in  more  exports.  Shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  also  increased. 

Exports  of  all  turkey  meat  through  March  were  up  43 
percent  to  17  million  pounds.  Exports  of  turkey  parts 
rose  68  percent  to  13  million  pounds,  but  whole  turkeys 
were  down  5  percent.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
was  the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  turkey  meat  during 
January-March,  and  it  purchased  only  parts.  Nigeria 
was  the  second  most  important  customer,  and  nearly  75 
percent  of  its  purchases  were  turkey  parts. 

Shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  dur- 
ing January-March  totaled  528,000  pounds,  up  from 
494,000  a  year  earlier. 

USDA  Purchases 

USDA  purchases  of  young  fresh  frozen  turkeys  under 
the  1981/82  School  Lunch  Program  and  other  domestic 
food  outlets  began  in  July  1981  and  ended  March  3, 
1982.  Purchases  of  whole  turkeys  and  roasts  (made  from 
breasts  and  thighs)  totaled  80.7  million  pounds  (net 
weight),  compared  with  64.1  million  (including  rolls 
made  from  the  entire  carcass)  during  1980/81.  The  pro- 
gram cost  in  1981/82  amounted  to  $60.1  million,  up  from 
$55.8  million  the  year  before. 

More  Poultry  Used  in  1981 

Consumption  of  poultry  in  1981  increased  from  1980. 
Chicken  and  turkey  meat  combined  increased  2  pounds 
per  person  to  a  record  62.4.  However,  the  decline  in  egg 
use  that  started  in  1980  was  continued  last  year,  as  con- 
sumption declined  by  8  eggs  to  265  per  person.  Egg  pro- 
duction was  about  unchanged,  but  sharply  higher 
exports,  some  increase  in  hatching  use,  and  the  expand- 
ing population  meant  fewer  eggs  per  person.  Shell  egg 
use  was  down  by  6  to  232  per  person,  while  processed  egg 
use,  largely  consumed  in  prepared  foods,  declined  2  eggs 
to  the  equivalent  of  33  per  person. 

The  egg  supply,  type  of  use,  and  per  capita  consump- 
tion estimates  have  been  revised.  These  revisions  were 
necessary  because  egg  production  will  only  be  reported 
quarterly  and  on  a  December  1-November  30 
marketing-year  basis.  Furthermore,  stocks  are  reported 
quarterly  and  on  a  calendar-year  basis.  However,  test 
calculations  showed  that  the  1-month  lag  made  little 
difference,  so  the  stock  report  is  being  used.  Changing 
production  to  a  marketing-year  basis  also  produced  little 
change  in  per  capita  consumption  estimates. 

Chicken  consumption  in  1981  increased  nearly  2 
pounds  to  51.7  per  person,  with  almost  all  of  the  rise  in 
young  chickens.  Consumption  of  young  chickens  (pri- 
marily broilers)  gained  1.6  pounds  from  1980,  to  48.6 
pounds,  but  the  use  of  mature  chickens  increased  only 
marginally. 

Per  capita  turkey  consumption  in  1981  increased 
slightly  to  a  record  10.7  pounds.  Last  year's  production 
was  8  percent  larger  than  in  1980,  but  more  turkey  was 
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Table  18— Turkey  hatchery  operations,  1981-82 


Egg  in  incubators 

Poults  hatched  first  of  month  changes 

from  previous  year 

Month  

Light  breeds1         Heavy  breeds2  Total  Light  breeds1         Heavy  breeds2  Total 

1981         1982         1981         1982         1981         1982       1981         1982        1981         1982         1981  1982 


Thousand  Percent 


January 

1,253 

631 

14,368 

12,734 

15,621 

13,365 

-11 

-50 

2 

-9 

1 

-12 

February 

1,014 

812 

15,512 

13,787 

16,526 

14,599 

-26 

-21 

1 

-11 

-1 

-12 

March 

1,034 

732 

18,872 

17,443 

19,906 

18,175 

-30 

-28 

-3 

-13 

-5 

-14 

April 

1,001 

834 

19,577 

20,386 

20,578 

21,220 

-36 

-25 

-3 

-2 

-6 

-3 

May 

1,085 

21,144 

22,229 

-29 

-22 

4 

-2 

2 

-7 

June 

1,066 

20,390 

21,456 

-37 

5 

2 

July 

951 

17,703 

18,654 

-46 

5 

1 

August 

844 

11,837 

12,681 

-38 

8 

3 

September 

415 

7,793 

8,208 

-60 

-5 

-1 1 

October 

363 

9,199 

9,562 

-73 

2 

-7 

November 

555 

9,343 

9,898 

-54 

-4 

-9 

December 

814 

1 1,201 

12,015 

-45 

-5 

-9 

Normal  mature  marketing  weight  under  12  pounds.    Normal  mature  marketing  weight  12  pounds  or  over. 


Table  1  9  — Federally  inspected  turkey  slaughter 


Quarter 

and 

Number 

Average 

Live  weight 

Certified 

year 

weight 

pounds 

RTC 

Mil. 

lbs. 

Mil.  lbs 

Mil.  lbs. 

I 

25.9 

18.57 

481.0 

378.6 

II 

37.2 

17.84 

664.4 

528.3 

III 

49.4 

18.17 

897.8 

711.6 

IV 

46.5 

19.39 

901.8 

713.9 

Year 

159.1 

18.51 

2,945.1 

2,232.4 

1981 

I 

26.9 

18.79 

506.4 

398.1 

II 

37.6 

18.53 

697.5 

553.2 

III 

52.9 

18.76 

991.6 

785.2 

IV 

48.8 

20.00 

976.3 

772.6 

Year 

166.3 

19.07 

3,171.7 

2,509.1 

1982 

I 

26.2 

19.68 

516.0 

407.9 

Table  20  — U.S.  Turkey  Exports  to  Major  Importers 
January-March  1981-82 

Country  or  Area  1981  1982 


1.000  Pounds 


Federal  Rep  of  Germany 

2,828 

5,1 14 

Nigeria 

75 

4,144 

Canada 

1.748 

2,054 

Togo 

739 

1,627 

Saudi  Arabia 

435 

888 

Hong  Kong 

277 

526 

Egypt 

1,464 

267 

Japan 

550 

254 

Mexico 

39 

210 

Trust  Terr,  of  Pacific  Is. 

45 

195 

Netherlands 

267 

183 

Trinidad-Tobago 

266 

179 

Bahamas 

233 

155 

Switzerland 

97 

138 

Netherlands  Antilles 

1 

128 

Other 

2,984 

1,169 

Total 

12,049 

17,231 

added  to  stocks.  Also,  1980  consumption  was  helped  by  a 
drawdown  in  stocks. 

Red  meat  consumption  last  year  totaled  145.5  pounds 
per  person,  (retail-weight  basis)  down  1.8  pounds  from 
1980.  Beef  use  increased  .7  pound  to  77.2,  but  pork  was 
down  2.8  pounds  to  65  per  capita.  In  total,  1981  per  capi- 
ta consumption  of  red  meats,  chicken,  and  turkey 
equaled  207.9  pounds,  up  .2  pound  from  1980. 

Higher  1981  Gross  Income  from 
Poultry  and  Eggs 

The  total  gross  income  from  the  production  of  eggs, 
broilers,  other  chickens,  and  turkeys  for  the  1981  mar- 
keting year  (December  1-November  30)  totaled  $9.7  bil- 
lion, up  9  percent  from  the  previous  year.  Turkey 
growers  were  the  only  group  whose  gross  income  was 
down. 

Gross  income  from  broilers  increased  9  percent  to  $4.7 
billion  and  accounted  for  48  percent  of  the  combined 
total  for  poultry  and  eggs.  The  increase  from  1980 
resulted  from  a  6-percent  rise  in  production  and  a  3- 
percent  advance  in  the  live  weight  equivalent  price. 

Increased  turkey  output  was  more  than  offset  by  lower 
prices,  causing  income  from  turkeys  to  decline  nearly  2 
percent  to  $1.2  billion.  Production  increased  6  percent, 
but  prices  averaged  7.5  percent  lower  than  in  1980. 

Income  from  eggs  increased  12  percent  to  $3.7  billion 
and  accounted  for  nearly  38  percent  of  the  total  gross 
income  for  poultry  and  eggs.  Egg  production  was  about 
the  same,  but  prices  averaged  12  percent  above  1980. 
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Table  21  —Turkey  prices  and  price  spreads,  1 981  -82 


Item 

January 

February 

March  April 

May 

June    July   August  September  October  November  December  Average 

Farm  Price1 

Cents  per  pound 

1981 

40.0 

39.0 

40.6 

38.5 

39.2 

41.8    42.7  40.2 

37.9 

33.2 

35.6 

32.8 

38.4 

1982 

32.6 

33.0 

33.3 

33.9 

New  York,  Hens2 

8-16  lbs. 

1981 

59.4 

60.7 

63.8 

61.2 

63.5 

66.2    66.8  61.8 

59.5 

56.4 

57.3 

51.7 

60.7 

1982 

53.6 

55.8 

56.0 

4-Region  Average 

Retail  Price 

1981 

97.9 

98.1 

98.3 

95.5 

98.8 

100. b  102.1  lOo.O 

yy.o 

y  i  .o 

yi  .b 

on  "7 

oo.7 

97.7, 

1982 

92.8 

91.7 

91 .5 

Price  Spreads 

Farm-To-Consumer 

1981 

50.2 

49.3 

46.0 

49.1 

55.9 

46.7    48.2  53.9 

53.0 

54.1 

46.6 

50.6 

50.3 

1982 

51.5 

47.6 

48.6 

Farm-To-Retailer 

1981 

23.5 

21 .5 

19.2 

24.4 

28.8 

20.3    20.6  22.3 

24.0 

24.2 

21.9 

25.1 

23.0 

1982 

22.2 

21.2 

19.4 

Retail 

1981 

26.7 

27.8 

26.8 

24.7 

27.1 

26.4    27.6  31.6 

29.0 

29.9 

24.7 

25.5 

27.3 

1982 

29.3 

26.4 

29.2 

1Liveweight.  2Wholesale,  Ready-To-Cook. 

Table  22 

—Turkey  supply  and  utilization,  1  980-821  2 

Quarter 

Exports 

Civilian  Consumption 

and 

Production1 

Beginning 

Total 

Ending 

and 

Military 

years 

stocks 

supply2 

stocks 

shipments 

Total2 

Per  capita2 

Million  pounds 

Pounds 

1980 

I 

393.4 

240.0 

633.4 

208.9 

13.4 

3.7 

407.5 

1.8 

II 

549.3 

208.9 

758.2 

286.6 

15.7 

4.5 

451.4 

2.0 

III 

739.6 

286.6 

1,026.2 

398.8 

25.9 

4.6 

596.8 

2.7 

IV 

742.7 

398.8 

1,141.5 

198.0 

26.3 

3.4 

913.9 

4.0 

Year 

2,425.0 

240.0 

2,665.0 

198.0 

81.3 

16.2 

2,369.5 

10.5 

1981 

I 

408.2 

198.0 

606.2 

220.7 

12.5 

3.5 

369.5 

1.6 

II 

567.4 

220.7 

788.1 

327.3 

16.4 

3.7 

440.8 

1.9 

III 

805.7 

327.3 

1,113.0 

532.1 

16.8 

4.1 

579.9 

2.5 

IV 

792.4 

532.1 

1,324.5 

238.4 

22.6 

3.2 

1,060.2 

4.6 

Year 

2,573.7 

198.0 

2,771.7 

238.4 

68.3 

14.6 

2,450.3 

10.7 

1982 

I 

420.4 

238.4 

658.8 

234.9 

17.8 

2.3 

403.9 

1.8 

Total  production  is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  inspected  slaughter  by  the  ratio  of  the  annual  total  production  to  the  annual  inspected  slaughter. 
The  ratio  used  in  1 982  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  1 981 .  2Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  23  — Per  capita  egg  consumption 


Quarters 


Year 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

Number 

Shell  eggs 

1975 

63.2 

62.5 

59.6 

61.0 

246.3 

1976 

62.2 

59.8 

58.1 

57.8 

237.8 

1977 

59.0 

57.8 

55.4 

58.8 

231.0 

1978 

60.1 

59.4 

57.5 

60.6 

237.5 

1979 

61.3 

61.1 

59.2 

60.2 

241 .7 

1980 

61 .8 

60.1 

57.3 

59.1 

238.4 

1981  2 

58.7 

58.6 

56.5 

58.5 

232.4 

Total  eggs1 

1975 

70.0 

69.5 

68.5 

69.1 

277.1 

1976 

68.6 

68.0 

67.0 

66.5 

270.0 

1977 

66.4 

67.0 

65.7 

68.0 

267.0 

1978 

68.0 

67.7 

67.4 

69.2 

272.2 

1979 

69.2 

69.6 

69.3 

69.4 

277.5 

1980 

70.2 

68.2 

66.6 

68.1 

273.2 

1981  2 

67.0 

66.5 

65.7 

65.9 

265.0 

1  Shel I  eggs  and  shell  equivalent  of  all  eggs.  Preliminary.  1980  and 
1981  based  on  Marketing  year. 


Table  24— Gross  farm  income  from  poultry  and  eggs,  1  975-81 1 

Value  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced 

Eggs  Nonbroiler  chicken  Total2 

Year     •  

Consump-          Broiler  Turkeys                            Consump-  Consump- 

Sales          tion  on  Sales            tion  on            Sales  tion  on  Gross 

farms  farms  farms  income 


Million  dollars 


1975 

2,797 

22 

2,915 

793 

104 

5 

6,609 

28 

6,637 

1976 

3,110 

24 

2,953 

825 

135 

6 

7,024 

30 

7,053 

1977 

2,973 

21 

3,067 

910 

130 

6 

7,080 

27 

7,107 

1978 

2,900 

19 

3,682 

1,157 

129 

5 

7,868 

25 

7,892 

1979 

3,339 

21 

4,031 

1,226 

164 

6 

8,759 

27 

8,787 

1980 

3,247 

21 

4,304 

1,268 

128 

5 

8,948 

25 

8,973 

1981 3 

3,640 

23 

4,698 

1,246 

132 

5 

9,716 

28 

9,744 

Data  (except  turkey)  correspond  to  a  December-November  marketing  year.  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Minus  other  poultry  which  is 
minuscule.  Preliminary 


Table  25— Chicken  and  Turkey:  Production,  disposition  and  price,  1975-81 

Broilers1  Nonbroilers  chickens'  Turkey 

Year  Produced2  Sales  Consumed  on  farms  Sales2 


Number 

Pounds 

Price  per 
Pound4 

Number 

Pounds 

Number 

Pounds 

-  Price  per 
Pound4 

Number 

Pounds 

Price  per 
Pound 

Million 

Cenfs 

Million 

Cenfs 

Million 

Cenfs 

1975 

2,950 

1 1 ,096 

26.3 

224 

1,047 

13 

51 

9.9 

124 

2,277 

34.8 

1976 

3,283 

12,517 

23.6 

217 

1,047 

13 

49 

12.9 

140 

2,605 

31.7 

1977 

3,400 

12,993 

23.6 

224 

1,077 

12 

47 

12.0 

136 

2,562 

35.5 

1978 

3,613 

14,022 

26.3 

217 

1,037 

11 

44 

12.4 

139 

2,653 

43.6 

1979 

3,951 

15,519 

26.0 

233 

1,135 

1 1 

43 

14.4 

156 

2,958 

41.4 

1980 

3,964 

15,544 

27.7 

239 

1,167 

11 

43 

11.0 

165 

3,069 

41.3 

1981  3 

4,149 

16,514 

28.5 

238 

1,185 

11 

43 

1 1.1 

171 

3,260 

38.2 

Broiler  and  nonbroiler  data  reported  as  December-November  marketing  year  Includes  home  consumption  which  is  less  than  1  percent  of  total 
production.  Preliminary.  "Marketing  year  average. 
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Table  26— Eggs:  Producton,  disposition  and  value,  1975-81 1  2 


Average  Egg 


Year 

number  of 
layers  on 
hand  during 
the  year 

Per  layer  on 
hand  during 
year 

Total 
produced 

Consumed  on 
farms  where 

Sold 

Price 
Per 
dozen 

Gross  income 

Million  . 

Number 

Million 

Cents 

Million  dollars 

1975 

278 

232 

64,626 

536 

64,090 

52.4 

2,819 

1976 

274 

235 

64,51 1 

502 

64,009 

58.3 

3,133 

1977 

275 

235 

64,600 

475 

64,125 

55.6 

2,9  : 

1978 

281 

239 

67,140 

457 

66,683 

52.2 

2,920 

1979 

289 

240 

69,209 

448 

68,761 

58.3 

3,360 

1980 

288 

242 

69,684 

451 

69,233 

56.3 

3,268 

1981 3 

287 

243 

69,603 

444 

69,159 

63.1 

3,663 

Data  cover  both  farm  and  commercial  opertions.  2December  1  previous  year-November  30  following  year.  Preliminary 


Table  27  — Per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  and  red  meats,  1979-81 


Quarter 
and 
year 


Poultry 


Red  Meat 


Chicken 


Young 


Other 


Turkey 


Total1 


Beef 


Pork 


Veal 


Lamb 
and 
mutton 


Total1 


Total 
red  meat 

and 
poultry1 


Pounds 


1979 


I 

11.2 

.8 

1.4 

13.4 

20.5 

14.5 

.5 

.3 

35.8 

49.2 

II 

12.6 

.7 

1.9 

15.2 

19.0 

15.6 

.4 

.4 

35.4 

50.5 

III 

12.5 

.7 

2.3 

15.5 

19.0 

16.0 

.4 

.3 

35.7 

51.2 

IV 

11.4 

.8 

4.2 

16.4 

19.5 

17.8 

.5 

.3 

38.0 

54.4 

Year1 

47.7 

2.9 

9.9 

60.4 

78.0 

63.8 

1.8 

1.3 

144.9 

205.4 

1980 

I 

11.7 

1.0 

1.8 

14.5 

18.9 

17.3 

.4 

.4 

37.0 

51.5 

II 

12.5 

.7 

2.0 

15.2 

18.8 

17.7 

.4 

.4 

37.2 

52.4 

III 

11.6 

.6 

2.6 

14.9 

19.2 

16.0 

.4 

.4 

35.9 

50.8 

IV 

11.2 

.7 

4.0 

16.0 

19.6 

17.2 

.5 

.3 

37.6 

53.6 

Year1 

47.0 

3.1 

10.5 

60.6 

76.5 

68.3 

1.7 

1.3 

147.8 

208.4 

1981 2 

I 

11.8 

.8 

1.6 

14.2 

19.4 

16.8 

.4 

.4 

37.0 

51.2 

II 

12.5 

.8 

1.9 

15.2 

18.9 

15.9 

.4 

.3 

35.5 

50.7 

III 

12.6 

.7 

2.5 

15.9 

19.6 

15.4 

.4 

.4 

35.8 

51.7 

IV 

11.7 

.8 

4.6 

17.1 

19.4 

16.8 

.5 

.4 

37.1 

54.2 

Year1 

48.6 

3.1 

10.7 

62.4 

77.3 

65.0 

1.7 

1.5 

145.5 

207.9 

Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Preliminary. 


Table  28— Estimated  costs  and  returns,  1980-821 


Quarter  Production  costs  Wholesale  Net 

and    returns 

year  Feed  Total  Total  Price3 


Market  eggs 
1980 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year4 

1981 
I 


IV 

Year4 

1982 
I 

Broilers 
1980 


IV 

Year4 

1981 
I 

II 
IV 

Year4 
1982 
I 

Turkeys 
1980 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

1981 
I 


IV 

Year 
1982 
I 


Cents  per  dozen 


30.2 
29.5 
33.1 
38.2 
32.8 

37.7 
37.3 
35.7 
30.5 
35.2 

30.3 


16.8 
16.2 
17.1 
20.7 
17.7 

21.3 
20.5 
20.2 
17.8 
20.0 

16.7 


25.5 
24.7 
24.4 
29.3 
26.1 

32.0 
30.7 
30.6 
28.5 
30.2 

24.1 


46.5 
45.8 
49.4 
54.5 
49.1 

54.0 
53.6 
52.0 
46.8 
51.5 

46.9 


25.2 
24.6 
25.5 
29.1 
26.1 

29.7 
28.9 
28.6 
26.2 
28.4 

25.3 


36.5 
35.7 
35.4 
40.3 
37.1 

43.0 
41.7 
41.6 
39.5 
41.2 

36.4 


Cents  per  pound 


Cents  per  pound 


67.8 
67.1 
70.7 
75.8 
70.4 

75.3 
74.9 
73.3 
68.1 
72.8 

68.0 


47.1 
46.3 
47.4 
52.3 
48.3 

53.1 
52.1 
51.6 
48.5 
51.3 

47.3 


60.2 
59.3 
58.8 
65.0 
61.0 

68.3 
66.7 
66.6 
63.9 
66.1 

60.4 


64.2 
58.6 
68.1 
76.3 
66.9 

72.7 
68.8 
72.9 
78.1 
73.2 

78.9 


43.0 
41.1 
53.3 
50.0 
46.8 

49.3 
46.7 
47.0 
42.1 
46.3 

44.8 


60.2 
55.8 
67.9 
74.8 
66.0 

64.2 
67.8 
66.5 
58.6 
64.0 

57.0 


-3.6 
-8.5 
-2.6 
0.5 
-3.5 

-2.6 
-6.1 
-0.4 
10.0 
0.3 

10.9 


-4.1 
-5.2 
5.9 
-2.4 
-1.5 

-3.8 
-5.4 
-4.6 
-6.4 
-5.0 

-2.5 


0 
-3.5 
9.1 
9.8 
5.0 

-4.1 
1.1 
-0.1 
-5.3 
-2.1 

-3.3 


'Estimated  by  computerized  formula.  Costs  are  weighted  by  monthly  production.  2Based  on  farm  cost  converted  to  wholesale  market  value. 
3Wholesale  prices  used  are  the  13  metro  area  egg  price,  9-city  weighted  average  broiler  price  and  a  composite  price  reflecting  prices  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 
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Table  29— Commercial  broilers  and  turkeys:  Number  produced  or  raised  by 
States  and  regions,  by  years,  1 978-81 1 


Commercial  broilers  produced1  Turkeys  raised,  all  breeds2 

State  and  region   

1978  1979  1980  1981  1978  1979  1980  1981 


Thousands 


Maine 

87,895 

87,816 

6 

New  Hampshire 

23 

25 

24 

28 

Vermont 

13 

Massachusetts 

146 

140 

126 

145 

Rhode  Island 

10 

Connecticut 

41 

46 

25 

28 

New  York 

600 

540 

155 

227 

258 

268 

New  Jersey 

58 

59 

69 

70 

Pennsylvania 

99,300 

109,206 

111,553 

1 15,058 

3,450 

4,740 

5,510 

5,680 

North  Atlantic 

187,195 

197,022 

112,153 

1 15,598 

3,902 

5,237 

6,012 

6,219 

Ohio 

20,400 

19,100 

14,550 

1  2,800 

2,565 

2,350 

2,320 

2,500 

Indiana 

14,409 

15,785 

4,655 

5,640 

6,192 

6,611 

Illinois 

434 

516 

474 

407 

Michigan 

1,190 

2,570 

1,552 

1,130 

1,210 

1,200 

1,450 

1,550 

Wisconsin 

11,190 

1 1,750 

1 1 ,390 

12,450 

5,706 

5,645 

5,045 

6,039 

East  North  Central 

47,189 

49,205 

27,492 

26,380 

14,570 

15,351 

15,481 

17,107 

Minnesota 

15,100 

1  7,000 

19,400 

21,500 

21,238 

24,666 

25,500 

25,700 

Iowa 

3,425 

3,000 

3,000 

3,100 

6,259 

6,160 

6,625 

7,090 

Missouri 

22,164 

25,297 

23,561 

26,100 

10,500 

10,950 

1  2,400 

1  2,000 

North  Dakota 

950 

950 

940 

1,050 

South  Dakota 

979 

1,253 

1,277 

1,500 

Nebraska 

1,530 

1,950 

2,000 

1,580 

490 

654 

811 

680 

Kansas 

129 

184 

132 

221 

West  North  Central 

42,219 

47,247 

47,961 

52,280 

40,545 

44,81 7 

47,685 

48,241 

Delaware 

1 66,986 

175,856 

166,729 

169.5962 

348 

326 

178 

Maryland 

220,882 

244,783 

236,920 

253,313 

91 

118 

86 

88 

Virginia 

91,562 

111,564 

126,358 

133,839 

8,546 

9,174 

10,079 

10,015 

West  Virginia 

16,197 

18,743 

21,786 

24,990 

2,105 

2,633 

2,282 

2,149 

North  Carolina 

353,480 

376,580 

399,592 

423,160 

18,854 

23,100 

24,250 

26,800 

South  Carolina 

39,045 

43,687 

43,124 

43,621 

2,527 

2,998 

3,202 

2,898 

Georgia 

531,889 

561,268 

573,899 

614,687 

1,799 

2,516 

2,380 

2,734 

Florida 

74,999 

78,683 

87,143 

92,350 

2 

South  Atlantic 

1,495,040 

1,611,155 

1,655,551 

1,755,556 

33,922 

40,887 

42,605 

44,862 

Kentucky 

3,200 

3,285 

3,195 

3,144 

Tennessee 

48,177 

57,733 

66,929 

64,521 

3 

Alabama 

441,699 

493,060 

494,709 

519,288 

Mississippi 

269,373 

276,858 

275,978 

290,118 

Arkansas 

612,102 

678,208 

634,877 

675,110 

1 2,500 

13,340 

14,500 

15,070 

Louisiana 

75,736 

91,311 

98,957 

1 04,346 

Oklahoma 

35,338 

40,285 

45,014 

50,866 

1,450 

1,890 

2,215 

1,605 

Texas 

198,353 

228,400 

221,081 

231,700 

7,300 

8,000 

7,750 

7,300 

South  Central 

1 ,683,978 

1,869,140 

1,840,740 

1 ,939,093 

21,253 

23,230 

24,465 

23,975 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

3,580 

3,885 

4,130 

4,300 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

2,794 

2,921 

2,409 

2,901 

Nevada 

Washington 

17,345 

19,847 

20,641 

21,879 

Oregon 

15,500 

1 7,300 

17,100 

17,600 

1,275 

1,295 

1,170 

1,310 

California 

122,400 

137,600 

152,400 

1  58,800 

16,780 

18,855 

20,786 

21,768 

West 

155,245 

1  74,747 

190,141 

198,279 

24,429 

26,956 

28,495 

30,279 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

2,281 

2,246 

2,576 

3,009 

Other  States2 

87,838 

59,005 

258 

48  States 

138,879 

156,478 

164,743 

170,683 

United  States3 

3,613,147 

3,950,762 

3,964,452 

4,149,200 

138,879 

156,478 

164,743 

1  70,683 

Includes  production  of  other  meat-type  breeds.  December  1  through  November  30  marketing  year.  2Combined  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
operations.  3Excludes  states  producing  less  than  500,000  birds.  4Does  not  include  young  turkeys  lost;  based  on  turkeys  hatched  September  1  of 
previous  year  through  August  31,  of  the  current  year. 
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Broiler  Production  Costs  in  the  Northeast 


William  L.  Henson1 


ABSTRACT:  Production  costs  for  broilers  in  the  Northeast  for  1980-81  were  about  9  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  during  1972-74.  Most  of  this  increase  has  resulted  from  rising  feed  prices,  because  feed 
continues  to  represent  about  72  percent  of  production  costs.  Other  costs— especially  housing— also  have 
increased.  Nevertheless,  gains  in  production  efficiency  have  offset  part  of  the  rise  in  input  prices. 


Key  words:  production  costs,  broilers,  poultry  costs,  efficiency,  Northeast  region. 


Broiler  production  costs  per  pound,  live  weight, 
increased  sharply  during  1972-73,  after  an  extended 
period  of  relatively  stable  costs.  Costs  were  again  fairly 
stable  from  1973  through  1978,  followed  by  another  rela- 
tively sharp  upward  step  (3).  Most  of  these  increases  can 
be  accounted  for  by  changes  in  feed  prices,  as  feed 
represents  about  72  percent  of  broiler  production  costs. 
Moreover,  the  estimated  U.S.  average  for  production 
costs  other  than  feed  (other  costs)  have  also  trended 
upward  in  recent  years.  Other  costs  are  estimated  to 
have  increased  less  than  1  cent  a  pound,  live  weight, 
from  the  early  1960's  to  1972,  when  these  costs  were  5.3 
cents.  By  1981,  other  costs  had  risen  an  additional  3 
cents  a  pound  to  8.4  cents. 

In  the  mid-1970's,  broiler  flock  records  of  growers  and 
contractors  for  118  farms  in  the  Northeast  (Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine,  and  the  Delmarva  area  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia)  were  collected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  a  part  of  a  national 
study  under  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Economic 
Research  Service  (ERS),  USD  A.  The  data  collected  were 
for  broiler  production  during  spring  1972  through  mid- 
1974— survey  years  (SY)  1972-74.  To  obtain  a  current 
account  of  production  costs,  broiler  flock  records  covering 
costs  of  production  from  spring  1980  through  mid-1981 
(SY80-81)  were  collected  from  55  farms  in  the  Northeast 
region.  (Maine  was  not  included  in  the  second  round  of 
data  collection  because  of  structural  adjustments  occur- 
ring as  major  firms  were  leaving  its  broiler  industry.) 
Based  on  these  records,  broiler  production  efficiencies 
and  costs  in  the  Northeast  region  were  summarized  and 
compared  for  the  1972-74  and  1980-81  periods  (tables  1 
and  2). 

Broiler  production  costs  in  the  Northeast  were  about  3 
cents  higher  a  pound  (live  weight)  than  estimated  U.S. 
average  costs  in  both  survey  periods.  The  differences 
were  mostly  accounted  for  by  higher  feed  prices  in  the 
Northeast.  Comparison  with  results  of  several  other  stu- 
dies suggests  that  there  were  no  substantial  regional 
differences  in  feed  conversion  rates.  Other  costs  were 
about  .5  cent  a  pound  higher  (live  weight)  than  the 
estimated  U.S.  average  during  SY72-74  and  .2  cent 
higher  during  SY80-81.  The  data  for  the  U.S.  average  of 
other  costs  were  not  reported  by  separate  cost  com- 
ponents. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  average  costs  to  the  contractor 
for  broiler  production  for  SY80-81  were  8.7  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  for  SY72-74  (live-weight  basis).  Again,  a 
6.4-cent  increase  in  feed  costs  accounted  for  most  of  this 
difference.  Among  sample  farms,  the  average  feed  price 
was  about  46  percent  higher  during  SY80-81  than  for 


Table  1  —  Broiler  production  efficiency  and 
sample  characteristics  of  broiler  farms, 
Northeast  region,  1972-74  and  1980-81 

Item  1972-741     1980-81 2 


Sample  characteristics 


Farms  (no.  ) 

118 

55 

Flocks  sold  (no.) 

Total 

592 

264 

Per  year  per  farm 

5.02 

5.29 

Housing  and  equipment  investment 

$  per  square  foot 

1.71 

3.63 

$  per  bird  capacity 

1.24 

2.65 

Average  age  of  facilities  (SY=0) 

12.87 

2.98 

Housing  density  (square  feet 

per  bird  housed) 

0.73 

0.73 

Production  performance 

Average  live  weight  (lbs  per  bird) 

3.96 

3.87 

Feed  conversion  (lbs  of  feed  per 

lb  of  broiler) 

2.14 

2.04 

Mortality  (percent  of  chicks  housed) 

4.67 

4.38 

Average  age  of  birds  sold  (days) 

58.00 

51.98 

Production  labor  per  1,000  birds 

Per  flock  (hours): 

First  1 4  days 

3.04 

1.91 

Remainder  of  grow-out 

5.68 

2.85 

Total  (excludes  clean-out  and 

set-up) 

8.72 

4.76 

1Sources:  References  1  and  2.2Data  collected  by  Pennsylvania 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station. 


SY72-74.  However,  the  increase  in  feed  costs  per  pound 
of  broiler  produced  was  only  about  39  percent  higher 
because  less  feed  was  required  during  SY80-81. 

Costs  other  than  feed  averaged  about  2.3  cents  a  pound 
higher  for  SY80-81  than  for  SY72-74.  About  1.3  cents  of 
the  difference  was  accounted  for  by  higher  chick  costs. 
Feed  costs  represent  about  60  percent  of  production  costs 
for  hatching  eggs.  Thus,  higher  feed  prices  during 
SY80-81  accounted  for  over  50  percent  of  the  difference 
in  chick  costs.  The  remainder  of  the  difference  in  chick 
costs  was  due  to  higher  interest  and  wage  rates  paid  by 
hatching  egg  producers  and  by  a  slightly  lower  average 
live  weight  of  broilers  marketed  from  sample  farms  dur- 
ing SY80-81. 

Higher  contract  grower  payments  during  SY80-81  may 
be  partly  a  reflection  of  the  rise  in  general  wage  rates 


1  Agricultural  Economist.  National  Economics  Division,  stationed  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa.   For  additional 
information,  call  (814)  865-04G9. 
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Table  2 —  Broiler  production  costs,  Northeast  Region,  1972-74  and  1980-81 


Item 


1972-741 


1980-81 2 


Production  costs: 

Average 

flange3 

Average 

flange3 

(Cents  per  pound,  salable  live  weight) 

Grower 

Fuel 

u.uy 

4rt  m    n  Act 

M  A 
1NM 

M  A 

CltrOU  IL<  lly 

0.10 

0.10-0.1  4 

0.23 

0.21-0.24 

Liner 

n  o°, 

0  00—  0  13 

0.00 

I— lircijH  lohrtr 
nirtJU  IdUUl 

0.1 9 

0.1 1-0.28 

0.01 

0.00-0.03 

KA  i  o  f*  o  1 1  a  noni  ic 
MlSC/ClldiicUUo 

0.02 

0  01-0  04 

0.03 

0.02-0.04 

Total  variable 

U. £.  I 

Depreciation 

U.OD    U.O  I 

n  RR  n  Qfl 

U.OD 

Interest 

0.21 

0.14-0.27 

0.82 

0.72-0.88 

Insurance 

0.08 

0.04-0.15 

0.11 

0.08-0.15 

Repairs,  maintenance 

0.15 

0.1 1-0.17 

NA 

NA 

Taxes 

0.09 

0.05-0.15 

0.42 

0.36-0.45 

I  Uldl  1  IacU 

0.96 

2.28 

Total  grower 

1 .39 

2.55 

Contractor 

Feed 

16.25 

15.33-16.66 

22.65 

19.99-26.57 

Chicks 

2.77 

2.47-3.24 

4.08 

3.33-5.45 

Grower  payment 

2.63 

<?V4—  o.oU 

O  7H       Q  CO 

1  — J.OO 

Medication5 

0.34 

0.13-0.53 

0.43 

0.04-0.59 

Fuel 

0.32 

0.19-0.45 

0.33 

0.26-0.68 

Litter 

0.10 

0.00-0.21 

0.26 

0.10-0.68 

Other 

0.11 

0.00-0.27 

0.08 

0.03-0.12 

Total  contractor 

22.52 

31.25 

NA  =  Not  available  from  survey.  Sources:  References  1  and  2.  2Data  collected  by  Pennsylvania  Agriculture  Experiment  Station.  3Ranges  by  cost 
item  from  individual  State  averages  (1972-74)  and  by  individual  firms  (1980-81).  includes  fuel  used  for  disposal  of  manure  and  other  waste  and  fuel 
for  heat,  includes  vaccination,  debeaking,  and  sexing. 


and  the  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment,  which  could 
require  an  increase  in  grower  payments  as  an  incentive 
for  growers  to  stay  in  the  broiler  industry.  However,  a 
conscious  effort  was  made  during  SY80-81  to  include 
farms  with  broiler  houses  equipped  with  electric  meters 
separate  from  those  for  the  farm  household  or  other  oper- 
ations. The  objective  was  to  identify  electricity  used 
specifically  for  broiler  production.  As  a  result,  most  of 
the  farms  included  in  the  survey  had  broiler  houses  of 
recent  construction.  During  SY72-74,  the  average  age  of 
housing  was  about  13  years  (1974  =  0),  while  for  SY80-81 
it  was  about  3  years.  Also,  during  SY80-81,  houses  had 
been  more  frequently  built  and  equipped  to  meet  certain 
contractor  specifications.  It  is  likely  that  contractors 
made  incentive  payments  to  growers  for  new  house  con- 
struction and  for  meeting  their  housing  and  equipment 
specifications. 

Differences  in  average  medication  and  litter  costs  per 
pound  of  broiler  between  SY72-74  and  SY80-81  were  rela- 
tively small  in  absolute  terms,  although  somewhat  large 
when  measured  as  proportions.  The  variations  may  be 
due  to  differences  in  input  prices,  accounting  procedures, 
or  contractual  arrangements  concerning  the  source  of 
certain  inputs.  For  example,  contractors  supplied  all 
litter  for  SY80-81  farms,  while  growers  supplied  about  25 
percent  of  the  litter  used  by  SY72-74  operations. 

The  average  cost  of  brooding  fuel  per  pound  of  broiler 
produced  was  about  the  same  for  both  SY72-74  and 
SY80-81,  in  spite  of  increasing  fuel  prices  throughout  the 
1970's.  While  most  farms  used  individual  brooding 
stoves  during  SY72-74,  most  of  those  surveyed  used  par- 
tial house  brooding  during  SY80-81.  Research  has  shown 
that  a  shift  to  partial  house  brooding  can  reduce  fuel 
consumption  as  much  as  66  percent.  Insulation  can  also 
contribute   to   fuel   efficiency   in   broiler   houses.  In 


Pennsylvania,  broiler  houses  usually  had  at  least  3 
inches  of  fiberglass  insulation  in  the  walls  and  ceilings 
in  both  survey  periods.  In  the  Delmarva  area,  broiler 
houses  usually  had  about  3  inches  of  fiberglass  in  the 
roofs  in  both  survey  periods.  However,  about  half  the 
farms  in  this  area  had  broiler  houses  with  no  wall  insula- 
tion during  SY72-74,  while  virtually  all  the  houses  had 
at  least  3  inches  of  wall  insulation  during  SY80-81. 
Finally,  about  20  percent  used  fuel  oil  for  brooding  heat 
and  about  80  percent  used  propane  gas  during  SY72-74. 
However,  half  the  SY80-81  farms  used  natural  gas  for 
brooding  heat,  while  the  other  half  used  propane  gas. 

The  ranges  among  contractors  for  the  various  cost 
components  per  pound  of  broiler  produced  during  SY80- 
81  were  relatively  wide.  This  can  be  partly  explained  by 
differences  in  contractor  specifications  for  the  broilers 
produced,  in  contractors'  input  prices,  and  in  the 
accounting  procedures  used.  The  breadth  of  these 
ranges— in  fuel  costs,  for  example— suggests  that  there 
may  be  further  opportunities  for  improvements  in  pro- 
duction and  cost  efficiencies  on  some  farms. 

Average  grower  costs  were  substantially  higher  during 
SY80-81  than  during  SY72-74,  although  grower  variable 
costs  were  lower.  The  lower  variable  costs  for  growers 
during  SY80-81  were  because  the  cost  of  fuel  other  than 
that  used  for  brooding  was  not  included,  all  litter  was 
supplied  by  contractors,  and  virtually  no  hired  labor  was 
used.  Among  farms  surveyed  for  SY72-74,  about  70  per- 
cent used  hired  labor,  and  hired  labor  accounted  for 
about  20  percent  of  the  labor  used  on  those  farms. 

Growers'  average  fixed  cost  per  pound  of  broiler  produ- 
ced was  considerably  higher  on  farms  during  SY80-81 
than  during  SY72-74.  The  primary  reasons  were  higher 
interest  rates  for  SY80-81  and  more  recently  constructed 
buildings  with  different  specifications  and  equipment. 


2] 


Investment  per  square  foot  in  buildings  and  equipment 
was  more  than  double  that  on  farms  surveyed  for  1972- 
74.  Moreover,  a  substantial  proportion  of  older  facilities 
was  already  fully  depreciated  during  SY72-74,  while  none 
of  the  newer  facilities  were  during  SY80-81.  However,  as 
mentioned  previously,  SY80-81  sampling  procedures 
favored  farms  with  newer  housing.  So,  fixed  costs  for  the 
two  samples  are  not  directly  comparable.  Nevertheless, 
average  fixed  costs  per  pound  of  broiler  produced 
represented  over  60  percent  of  average  total  costs  for 
growers  (excluding  returns  to  the  grower's  labor  and 
management)  during  SY72-74.  This  increased  to  almost 
90  percent  for  farms  surveyed  during  SY80-81. 

There  were  indications  that  average  production  effi- 
ciency was  somewhat  better  during  SY80-81  than  during 
SY72-74.  About  5  percent  less  feed  per  pound  of  broiler 
produced  was  used  during  SY80-81.  This  was  primarily 
due  to  marketing  birds  at  about  2  percent  lighter  live 
weights  and  about  10  percent  fewer  days  on  feed.  The 
shorter  grow-out  time  was  accompanied  by  a  5-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  flocks  per  year. 

The  most  dramatic  difference  in  average  production 
efficiency  between  farms  in  the  two  samples  was  in  labor 
efficiency.  The  average  number  of  hours  of  labor  used 
per  thousand  birds  per  flock  during  grow-out  on  SY72-74 
farms  was  almost  twice  the  hours  used  during  SY80-81. 
Part  of  the  difference  was  accounted  for  by  the  shorter 
grow-out  period.  However,  almost  30  percent  of  the 
difference  in  labor  efficiency  occurred  during  the  first  2 
weeks  of  grow-out— the  brooding  period.  The  farm 
records  did  not  include  data  that  indicated  the  reasons 
for  this  difference;  however,  labor  efficiencies  may  be 
associated  with  the  use  of  partial  house  brooding  com- 
pared with  conventional  brooding. 

Partial  house  brooding  involves  confining  chicks  to 
about  one-third  of  the  house  for  the  initial  10  to  14  days, 
after  which  chicks  are  confined  to  about  half  of  the 
house  for  an  additional  10  to  14  days.   Central  heating 


can  be  used,  eliminating  the  need  for  attending  individu- 
al brooder  stoves.  Even  when  individual  stoves  are  used, 
the  smaller  area  requires  fewer  stoves  per  thousand 
birds.  In  either  case,  the  flock  attendant  needs  to  service 
less  than  one-third  of  the  house  for  a  quarter  of  the 
grow-out  period  and  about  half  of  the  house  for  another 
quarter.  A  decrease  in  the  average  square  footage  to  be 
serviced  per  bird  per  flock,  plus  a  possible  decrease  in 
number  of  heating  units  to  be  serviced,  should  result  in 
less  labor  per  bird.  Newer  construction  is  usually  cou- 
pled with  more  automation  of  equipment.  Use  of  more 
recent  technology  during  SY80-81,  compared  with  those 
for  SY72-74,  may  have  also  partially  accounted  for  the 
difference  in  average  labor  efficiency  between  samples. 

Broiler  production  costs  per  pound  were  considerably 
higher  on  SY80-81  farms  than  on  SY72-74  operations 
because  of  higher  input  prices.  However,  improvements 
in  production  efficiency  tempered  cost  increases. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  1970's,  these  improvements  in  effi- 
ciency came  more  slowly  than  in  previous  decades.  Due 
to  biological  limitations,  increases  in  production  costs 
will  likely  more  fully  reflect  rises  in  input  prices  in  the 
future. 
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